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aoeial, political, religious, and all other institutions must be in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, for none of the existing institutions, 
which were fitted to the mental-set of the parent races, can fit that 
of the new and as yet heterogeneous race. For such blending of 
races as is necessary to produce a homogeneous people several gen- 
erations at least are required; and then perhaps several more gen- 
erations will be needed to enable the "members" of the race to find 
themselves, so to speak, that is, to adapt to their own mentality the 
customs and institutions that they have inherited. 

S. H. Diggs. 
University of Virginia. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Essays on Truth and Reality. F. H. Bradley. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1914. Pp. xvi + 480. 

Mr. Bradley has here collected the principal articles that appeared from 
his pen during the years 1908-11, with a few others of earlier date and 
some fresh additions. These last include a note on pragmatism, a criti- 
cism of James's radical empiricism, a criticism of Mr. Russell's theory of 
relations, and several short constructive papers : " What is the real Julius 
Caesar?," "On God and the Absolute," and "On my Real World." 

As Mr. Bradley himself repeatedly indicates, the volume contains 
little by way of development or even of amplification of his already pub- 
lished views. It consists of criticisms and restatements. Those who have 
studied " Appearance and Reality " have little to learn from it with regard 
to Mr. Bradley's philosophy. The interest of this new work is that of an 
historical document. Mr. Bradley is, with one possible exception, the most 
distinguished representative of absolute idealism in England; and his 
philosophical activity covers the whole period of the dominance of the neo- 
Hegelian school. These essays mark another " milestone." They show us 
the reaction of a leader of the eighties and nineties upon the newer 
thought-impulses of to-day. This applies not only to the critical papers, 
but also to the constructive. These latter are fresh attempts to make plain 
the old and well-tried doctrines to a generation of would-be innovators. 

Of the critical papers the most successful appear to be those directed 
against James, convicting him of vagueness and inconsistency, as well as 
of ignorance of various neo-Hegelian positions. Of positive appreciation 
there is none. Professor Dewey is gingerly handled. Mr. Bradley has 
evidently a deep respect for him, perhaps as a representative of the 
Hegelian tradition ; and his criticisms usually shade off into a confession 
of possible misunderstanding. Least successful, I should say, is the new 
essay in criticism of Mr. Bertrand Russell. This is in part directed 
against the contention of Mr. Russell that relations are real apart from 
all terms. Mr. Bradley appeals to an " ideal experiment," in which he 
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removes the terms from different relations; and declares that when the 
terms are wholly removed the relation has in every ease disappeared. A 
fair parallel would be an experimental refutation of Platonism that con- 
sisted in showing that pure " ideas" can not be represented in imagination. 
Elsewhere in the same essay Mr. Bradley undertakes to deny that there 
are or can be multiple relations. " Between," he says, " is no relation at 
all " ; it is " a feature which appears in a relational arrangement " ; for 
which the equivalent phrase> " arrangement involving such and such 
relations," is also used (pp. 306-7). Now I venture to say that Mr. 
Bradley would find it embarrassing to try to point out the several relations 
which to his mind make up the arrangement of " between." For the state- 
ment that B is between A and C can not be resolved into any number of 
statements with regard to A and B, B and C, and A and C. 

Turning to the constructive papers, we find the reading of them much 
facilitated by the few pages of " Concluding Remarks," in which Mr. 
Bradley gives a summary account of his view as to ultimate reality. The 
" very soul " of this view, he says, is " its insistence and emphasis on an 
all-pervasive relativism " ; and he opposes it to the false absolutism, which 
" takes some distinction within the whole and asserts it as being real by 
itself and unconditionally; and then from this misconceived ground . . . 
goes on to deny or to belittle other complementary aspects of the same 
whole." And he makes clear that it is this general view that has inspired 
all that he has written upon the various special topics treated. 

The principle of universal relativism, used as an engine of criticism, 
is most formidable; and Mr. Bradley employs it here, as in his earlier 
works, with unrivaled skill. But, so far as any positive aid in the solu- 
tion of any special philosophical problems is concerned, it leaves one pretty 
close to where it finds one. All that is denied as substance is reasserted 
as mode. " Everything," as Mr. Bradley says, " is justified as being real 
in its own sphere and degree." But the sphere and degree remain to be 
determined; and here Mr. Bradley has not much assistance to offer us. 

For it is amazing how little knowledge of nature or society enters 
into this philosophy; except, indeed, indirectly, for it operates by means 
of conceptions which the German idealists won from the science of their 
time. Mr. Bradley disclaims any knowledge of mathematics; and of all 
his reading of science and history and general literature, and of all his 
observations upon men and manners, almost nothing appears in these 
pages. He is — with all due respect be it said — a typical scholastic. It is 
for this reason that, while he is a great man in his school, and has had a 
powerful influence upon thinkers who stand upon the same general plat- 
form, outside the school his teachings have left a very slight impression. 

Mr. Bradley's Hegelianism differs from that of Hegel first and fore- 
most in its relatively unsystematic character; and this rests upon the 
merely negative use of the principle of the dialectic. Nothing that can 
not without contradiction be conceived as self-subsistent is real; and 
nothing to which this test is applied survives it. But there is generally 
no effective synthesis — only the postulate that somehow a synthesis must 
be provided. Mr. Bradley's philosophy is, accordingly, far less ambitious 
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than Hegel's, and is wholly free from the tendency to charlatanism into 
which Hegel's ambitious programme sometimes betrayed him. But it is 
at the same time far less instructive. 

Along with this renunciation of system goes a certain empiricistic 
strain. I have already referred to Mr. Bradley's use of what he calls 
" ideal experiments." These play a great part in his thinking. Esti- 
mates of the value of this method must differ greatly. To me it appears 
open to deep suspicion. A similar procedure on the part of Herbert 
Spencer, when he attested the " inconceivability of the opposite " of various 
self-evident truths, is universally condemned as a mere appeal to prejudice ; 
and I can not see that Mr. Bradley's ideal experiments are so hedged about 
by experimental safeguards as to be of a distinctly higher value. 

Another motif that may be regarded as empiricistic (or, perhaps, rather 
subjeetivistie) is the basing of epistemology upon a specific theoretical 
impulse, which is treated simply as a given characteristic of human 
nature, correlative with various other impulses such as the esthetic, 
religious, and moral. This subjective treatment of truth is combined by 
Mr. Bradley with an objective treatment, more in keeping (as I should 
suppose) with the spirit of absolute idealism; but, so far as I can see, no 
organic connection between the two treatments is made out. 

Similarly, as regards the real, as distinguished from the imaginary 
world, Mr. Bradley declares that it " rests on a quality, on a felt content, 
on that of which I am aware when I say ' this myself which is now.' I 
experience this content when I feel the difference between the mere idea 
and the actuality of my present self." In the same connection this is 
called a "felt unique quality" — Hume himself is not more ready to as- 
sume unique feelings — " a content not explicit, but positive, not brought 
before me, but felt." And again this view is conjoined with an objective 
view. The hard and fast distinction, based on the felt unique quality, will 
not stand, we are told. It must be replaced by a difference of degree, 
based on the relative orderliness and systematic character of the various 
worlds offering themselves to our attention (pp. 47 ff.). 

As to the value of Mr. Bradley's philosophy as a whole, it remains to 
the future to speak. But, so far as I can see, this value has lain not 
nearly so much in the specific theories advanced as in the incessant intel- 
lectual activity of the philosopher. In the preface to this volume he very 
gracefully remarks : " It is a satisfaction to me, when approaching the end 
of my own career, to note (whatever school or tendency may from time to 
time be in fashion) the increasing devotion amongst us to metaphysical in- 
quiry." Of such devotion Mr. Bradley has himself given a noble example, 
which has no doubt had its part in bringing about the general revival. To 
be sure he has never reached the larger public; and he has scarcely 
touched even the philosophical public in France and Germany. But, 
especially since the publication of "Appearance and Beality," every 
thinker in England and America has had to take serious account of him; 
and this has meant hard study of a hard-thinking man. I do not know 
where one could find less entertainment. No art is employed to fix a 
wandering attention. The reading of Mr. Bradley's works has required 
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and fostered a spirit like that which went into the writing of them: a 
single-minded devotion to philosophy. 

Mr. Bradley half promises to collect some of his other writings which 
have too long lain scattered through the reviews, and suggests that he 
may even republish his early volumes on logic and ethics. Let us hope 
that strength will not be lacking to him to finish this task. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Bbyn Mawr College. 

Moral Training in the School and Home: A Manual for Teachers and 
Parents. E. Hershey Sneath and George Hodges. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. 221. 
The Way to the Heart of the Pupil. Dr. Herman Weimer. Authorized 
translation by J. Eemsen Bishop and Adolph Niederprbem. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. xii + 178. 
The two books demand separate treatment. The first-named is the 
work of two American professors of divinity, written to meet the posited 
need for "careful, systematic, graded, moral training" in the American 
public elementary school. The book is thoroughly inane. The contents 
consist of (i) an obvious list of virtues and vices, (ii) commonplace com- 
mentary thereon, and (iii) tables of suggested stories classified according 
to the several virtues and vices of the several school grades. The stories 
constitute the primary motive of the book, for we are told explicitly that 
" the best way " to build character is " by systematically placing before 
the student moral situations as embodied in story." No one questions a 
crying need for better morals, nor that character-building lies centrally 
within the domain of education. But when we are asked to rely prin- 
cipally upon stories as the specific educational agency that shall effect 
better moral characters, we hesitate. We are forced to wonder whether 
the advocates of such a nostrum quite appreciate the inherent position 
that morals have in life. Nor is there any firmer grasp of the principles 
of habit formation : " Moral situations embodied in story . . . dealing 
with the virtues and vices peculiar to each period of the child's unfolding 
result in wholesome moral reactions which, through frequent repetition, 
lead the pupil to develop habits of will and forms of conduct that are 
morally worthy." What can the authors be thinking? Has James lived 
in vain? Is conduct merely the end of education and not also its very 
process and content? Are actual life and the study of psychology still 
strangers to each other ? We need say no more. A vital discussion of the 
actual problem of moral education would be welcomed; but there is no 
place for a book based essentially on such an inadequate and discarded 
psychology. 

Except as source material for the study of comparative education, the 
second book — as a translation — has small excuse for being. Its lesson for 
America is too remote. The chief interest which it has for us lies in the 
light it reflects upon German school practise. The appeal to Pestalozzi's 
love of children, the protest against corporal punishment, against brow- 



